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to economic matters was attacked from without and weakened
from within, he strove hard to reconstruct it, with an eye on
both the abyss and the peak. He did not ignore the facts of
advancing commerce and industry which he saw about him in
Restoration England, and he was ready to admit them, if
properly conducted, to a place in the Divine scheme. He says
that the object of his teaching is 'the resolving of practical cases
of conscience, and the reducing of theoretical knowledge into
serious Christian practice'. So ready, indeed, is he to admit
economic enterprise to an honourable place that some of his
phrases, wrenched from their context, may have helped to give
an unqualified sanction which he never intended to the business
virtues. Any one who reads even part of the comprehensive
Christian Directory must be struck by the stress which it lays on
economic control rather than by the encouragement which it
gives to economic licence. Baxter admits, for instance, the
currency of the saying that every man can do as he likes with
his own, only to deny that it should be allowed to have any
force among Christians. Whatever licence the secular law
allows, they must consider themselves bound by considerations
of fair and charitable dealing and the common good. Certain
types of trade, such as oppressive monopolies or combines, are
altogether forbidden. Others must be exercised with constant
1 consideration of the justice and charity of the particular tran-
sactions which they involve. If a trader finds a customer who
is ready to give more for a commodity than its legal or market
price, he must not take advantage of this, for 'it is a false rule
of them that think their commodity is worth as much as any
one will give'. Particular consideration is to be observed when
dealing with the poor, and in certain circumstances they should
be offered a loan to carry them over a difficult point in the
negotiations.

Like all Puritans of this time Baxter refused to lay down a
cut-and-dried prohibition of usury, but, unlike some of them,
his genuine intention was to hedge it round with so many
precautions that it should become a means of allaying economic
hardship rather than causing it. Loans should be made to the